Mary Anne

your purpose by securing for the people greater social
felicity."

"Well, that's sheer Radicalism. Pretending that the
people can be better off than they are, is Radicalism and
nothing else."

The Liberals felt themselves threatened, and tried a
counter-attack. The Tories had found a scapegoat in large-
scale industry, and a bogey in the Poor Law. The Whigs
meditated reprisals against the great agriculturists, and
against the protective Corn Duties. Four bad harvests had
just sent prices up. Why should it not be supposed that
unemployment came from the high cost of living? By a
Free Trade policy they would please both workers and great
employers. True, the farmers would be left dissatisfied,
but as they were almost all Conservatives, that was of no
electoral importance. Disraeli formerly upheld the pro-
tectionist doctrine. Who would profit by the suppression
of the duties? The poor? No, the manufacturers, for wages
would fall with the cost of living. And why should agri-
cultural England be sacrificed to industrial England? Why
should they risk discouraging and ruining the farmers? The
Free Traders said: "We shall import our foodstuffs, we
shall become the workshop of the world." But who could
see into the future? Suppose the world changed, suppose it
became one great workshop everywhere, who would feed
England then?

The Whigs wavered: their weakness still had vigour in it,
but their defeat was certain. The Duke refused power. He
became very taciturn; he was still seen in the drawing-
rooms, where he was received like a sovereign, but he
traversed them without saying a word, and his only answer
to a remark was "Ha!" So it would be a Peel Ministry, then,
and the party's most brilliant orator would of course be
included. When this was mentioned to Mrs. Dizzy, she
used to blush like a young girl.